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For the Companion. 


WIDOW BEDOTT’S NANNY. 
CuarTeER I. 

Every body in Ashmead knew Widow Bedott’s Nan- 
ny. From the time she could creep she had always 
been in mischief—not harmless, childish mischief, at 
which you merely shake your head, but mischief that 
made herself and every one with whom she came in 
contact, unhappy. She killed more kittens, injured 
more dogs, broke the legs or wings of more poultry, 
and abused more young and weak children than any 
pad boy in the whole town. 

If achoice fruit tree had been robbed, it had been 
done by Widow Bedott’s Nanny. If a flower garden 
had lost its choicest buds, nine times out of ten they 
might be found trampled in the dusi, and the measure 
of the foot that trampled, and of Nanny Bedott’s was 
the same. 

Her appearance anywhere or under any circumstances 
was the signal for people to guard themselves from 
some unaccountable and almost unimaginable act of 
mischief or dishonesty. 

Now it must-not be supposed that Ashmead was des- 
titute of those good, kind souls who are always ready 
to do their best to succor the wicked, for no effort had 
been spared to reach Nanny. It would be hard to tell 
how many. times she had been clothed neatly for at- 
tendance upon church and Sabbath school, and never 
made her appearanct at either. Once, when she had 
been sharply rebuked by the minister for this peculiar 
kind of dishonesty, the remains of the clothes, soiled 
and ragged, were thrown through the study window at 
his head as he sat in the early evening hour, sedately 
composing the lastly of his discourse. 

The most charitable supposition was, that the child 
had been born insane, and therefore was not to be held 
strictly accountable. And well she might have pos- 
sessed a warped intellect, if it could have been given to 
her by a long race of ancestors all of whom had led 
vicious lives. It would have been difficult to find 
one, for generations back, who had not been habituated 
to some kind of sin; and we know who it is that has 
said the sins of the parent shall be visited upon the 
children to remote generations. 

Nanny’s father had died in State Prison, and her 
mother, since his death, had supported herself and 
Nanny by washing, ironing, cleaning house, any thing 
by which she could “turn a penny;” but though indus- 
trious when sober, the woman was an habitual drunk- 
ard; sometimes after accumulating a little money, be- 
ing for days in a stupid state of intoxication, or raving 
in her own house like a maniac. 

There have been so many descriptions written of 
homes like this, that one from me is unnecessary; the 
only wonder was, that Nanny was not an idiot or dead. 
But there was something about her which resisted 
death and idiocy. Starved and beaten, shivering in 
winter, often without fire and without light, driven out 
in summer, to feed for days together on what she could 
Steal, or the fruit she could gather, the child still re- 
fused to die. She only grew keener and older in the ex- 
ercise of what mental power she had, as she found her- 
self thus undeniably left “out in the cold”—no sum- 
mer nor home for this pooy, stray lamb, in all God’s 
great, carefully-guarded fold. 

And so nine years of her life dragged themselves 
away, and then, one morning Nanny woke and found 
her mother dead. The coronor’s inquest returned a 

verdict easily : ‘‘Died from the effects of intoxication.” 
The woman was buried in the paupers’ corner of Ash- 
mead’s pretty cemetery, leaving Nanny alone in the 
world. 

Of course she must go to the almshouse. Not a pri- 
vate home could open its doors for her. It would be 
like taking a burning brand into their midst. So to 
the almshouse she went, or rather was carried, stout 
Sam Dent, the sheriff, taking her in his great strong 
arms, locking them about her as if they had been bars 
of iron, and stifling her shrieks with his big brown 
hand held close over her mouth. 

The almshouse was a nice looking place, a mile out 
of Ashmead. It was built of two stories, white paint- 
ed and green blinded, with a pretty yard in front, and a 
neat fence. Plenty of rare poultry there were strutting 
Tound on the smooth, green grass,—even a little flower 
garden, where God sent His sun and His dew down on 
the paupers’ rows of marigolds, and four o’clocks, and 
Rasturtions, and asters; where He lent delicious per- 
fume to the small beds of clove pinks, and tinted the 
Soft leaves of the damask rose with as rare and beauti- 
ful shades, as if it was blossoming for crowned heads. 
Ashmead was very proud of its “Poor Farm,” as it 
loved to call the institution; and it had good cause. 

Here Nanny Bedott might have known more of com- 
fort and care than during the whole of her previous 
hard life; but she would not. It seemed to those who 
had the care of her, as if seven devils had entered in 
the place of the one which had taken possession of her 
during her mother’s lifetime, and this last state of the 
child was lamentably worse than the first. 

Every day she was guilty of some misconduct, which 
the matron of the establishment was obliged to pun- 
ish, and often very severely. This matron was, in the 








and perhaps without the love of them in her heart; at 
any rate, she was specially ill adapted to the care of 
Nanny. 

That it could be any thing but a blessed change for 
the child, to come from such a home and such a moth- 
er, to the quiet and plenty of the almshouse, she never 
suspected. She would have been asfonished, had she 
known, during those first dreadful weeks, when Nanny 
contrived to keep the whole house in commotion and 
discomfort, the true cause of her behavior was a rest- 
less homesickness, a yearning for the dead, drunken 
mother. 

After being at the almshouse a month, Nanny ran 
away. Two days and two nights search was made for 
her, and then she was found in the paupers’ corner of 
the cemetery, half hidden by dirt, near her mother’s 
grave. She had burrowed into the earth as near as she 
could by its side, and seemed to have had an intention 
of burying herself there, though this she never con- 
fessed. 

Her clothes were nearly ruined; the anxiety and 
trouble she had caused had been great, and the matron 
thought the occasion demanded a severe punishment. 
So Nanny had received it, and smarting, sore and faint, 
she had staggered out into the sunshine, with a help- 
less, crushed feeling, and sat down close to the side of 
the porch, leaning her head on her crossed arms. 

As she sat there a carriage drove up to the door, a 
lady alighted from it and almost stumbled over her as 
she attempted to go up the steps; but Nanny did re 





move. She only turned her head over, lifted it for a 
moment, stared vacantly at the lady, and laid it down 
again; the thin, white cheek streaked with tears and 
dirt, uppermost. | 
The lady looked at her earnestly for a moment, then | 
going carefully round her, went into the house, Nanny | 
foilowing her with her eyes. She was gone but a short 





NANNY IN THE PAUPER’S GRAVE YARD. 


“Poor little Nanny!’ No punishment, no reproach, 
not even hunger, and cold, and nakedness had touched 
her true nature like these three words, uttered in that 
pleading, pitying tone. 

“What’s the matter with Nanny?” the lady asked 
again, after a time had passed, which seemed so very, 
very long to Nanny. But even then she did not an- 
swer, or if she did, it was only by the dumb trembling 
of her lip. 

“Are you sick?” 

Nanny shook her head. 

“Are you hungry ?” 

Still the head shaken only in reply. 

“What is it you want?” for the asking of that face 
and of those eyes there was no doubting. “Don’t be 
afraid to tell me. What does little Nanny want?” 

Then came a quivering of her whole body. It was 
as if it answered, while the child’s voice was silent, 
“Every thing, every thing. Home, friends, kindness, 
God.” 

Poor Nanny! It did seem as if God had forgotten 
the little outcast; had dropped her from among His 
child world; had barred the door against her that led 
into His beautiful kingdom of heaven. 

All efforts on the lady’s part to draw Nanny to-day 
into any thing like conversation, were fruitless. She 
only answered by nods, or by some other unmistakable 
bodily sign. So, after spending all the time with her 
that was at her command, she reluctantly put her head 
back again upon the doorstep and left her there. 

When the sound of the carriage had died away, Nan- 
ny drew herself with difficulty to the gate and satdown 
on the grass, looking longingly up the road where it 
had disappeared. Something more than the carriage 
and the lady had gone, but had Nanny been asked she 
could not have told what. 

When the dinner bell rung she went in and sat down 


‘ 


time before she returned with the matron. Coming | in her place as if she had never run away, been severe- 
close up to Nanny, she put her hand gently on her tan- | ly punished, and then so strangely comforted. Many 
gled brown hair, and said, tenderly,— of the paupers spoke to her, generally in a peevish, 
“Poor little Nanny! Poor little Nanny!” | 


fault-finding way, but for the first time they received 


she was almost unconsciously uttering, did not say 
“Poor little Nanny!’ but in a firm way lifted her upon 
her feet and said,— 

“Tam sorry to see you so naughty. Stop at once. 
Bring your bonnet and come with me.” 

Though the words were so decided, the tone was kind 
and the eyes still pleading and pitiful. To these Nan- 
ny yielded. The oaths died away. She stood erect, 
and her whole face at once assumed the asking look. 
Her angry color faded, and in a few minutes it was the 
same Nanny that came close to the good stranger’s 
side, and almost kissed the hand with which she had 
been drawn in—drawn in and saved. Little Nanny, 
did you know it then? 

An arrangement had been made by which Nanny was 
to be removed from the almshouse and placed in anoth- 
er town, in one of those institutions which the benevo- 
lence of the good and kind are providing for just such 
poor, forsaken ones. Nanny would have gone any 
where with this stranger friend. She allowed herself 
to be dressed in the neat, new clothes which she had 
brought to her, bore her thorough bath heroically,— 
indeed, under the effect of this new, softening element 
in her life, stole into the kitchen, where old John Cole 
still sat disconsolate for the loss of his pipe, and put 
into his hands a stick of candy which the lady had 
given her; the first one Nanny had ever possessed 
which she had not stolen. This was her only <ood-by, 
and in it, surely, there was at least a faint wish for rep- 
aration, the first glimmer of the new Ife. 

Nanny had never been within a respectable house in 
all her life, unless she had gone into the kitchens where 
her mother was washing. Then she had commonly 
stood behind the door, looking around in a sly, wicked 
way, to see if by any chance she could pilfer some- 
thing; it mattered very little what. One day she car- 
ried home a smart ribbon bow, which the table girl 
had laid upon the shelf behind a row of flat-irons, for 
safe keeping, while she swept and dusted. Nanny was 
pinning her ragged dress together with it, in great glee, 
before a bit of broken looking-glass, when her mother 
came unexpectedly into the room, and seeing it, knocked 
her down by a quick blow on the side of her head, and 
when she was scrambling up, dizzy and confused, she 
heard her first and only lesson on the observance of the 
eighth commandment. 

“There, now, take that, will yer, and larn to keep 
your fingers off from other folks’ things, bating they. 
aint to eat and drink. What does the like of ye want 
of ribbins? Moll Carney, she’ll be suspectin’ me, and 
I'd get no more work there, yer thieving brat!” 

When the lady drove to her own house with Nanny, 
preparatory to her leaving for the “Home for Destitute 
Children,” Nanny recognized it at once as the place 
from which she had stolen the bright bow. The rib- 
bon, soiled and worn, had gone long ago, but her moth- 
er’s blow and the angry reproof came to her as if they 
had been given only yesterday. She had, beside, a fear 
of Moll Carney and a second punishment, so she hung 
back in the carriage when it stopped, and had to be 
forced out, up the steps and into the house, kicking, 
and striking, and screaming all the time. 

The lady no longer wondered at the character Widow 
Bedott’s Nanny had everywhere received. Why, the 
girl was beside herself with anger and obstinacy; and 
when the coachman put her down at last in the lady’s 
dining-room, her face was swollen and almost purple 
with temper, her eyes were wild and distended, and 
there was blood in the corners of her mouth. So very, 
very pitiable was she, that her kind friend stood look- 


A wild, frightened look came into the child’s face, | 


the face bending over her. 


step by Nanny, and lifting her head into her lap,— 
“Poor little Nanny! 
Nanny?” 


as she held it, in a painfully lifeless way. 

Not a word now came from the lady’s lips, only the 
gentle, petting motion, passing her white fingers, glit- 
tering with rings, softly over the seamed, soiled face, 
smoothing out the wrinkles sin and misery had made 
already on the child’s forehead, looking down into those 
great, asking eyes, with a face so full of tender pity that 
it was almost as if God’s smile shone out of it. 

There must have been magnetism in that touch, for 
never before since this child drew her first breath, had 
she yielded so readily to any influence. The hands un- 
clasped themselves and dropped by her side, long 
breaths came heavily, at intervals, and still no words 
from the stranger lady; only her pity and the gentle 
touch. 

The matron, standing in the door, looked on in anx- 
ious surprise, expecting, every moment, to see Nanny 
spring up, use her fists lustily, and then, with that ug- 
ly, jeering laugh of hers, vanish away. But no; there 
she sat, growing every moment more limp, and appar- 
ently lifeless—apparently only—for, in truth, into her 
shrunken and attenuated frame the true life was for 
the first time coming, dropping in from those finger 
tips, streaming down from the light of love and pity 





main, a good, kind woman, but unused to children, 


in those soft blue eyes. 


and she shrank away, curling up in a heap, and clasp- 
ing her poor fingers so tightly together that the blood | 
almost started; but she did not move her eyes from | clude a fever was to be the end of this last escapade. 

Again the lady said, but now sitting down,on the | and when she threw down John Cole’s pipe and then 


What is the matter with little | man’s eyes at his great loss, and then snatched Mrs. 


The nerves loosened their tension, and the head fell | reach of her crutch, and tossing its contents into the 


no wicked, saucy answer. Sie seemed to grope the 
way for her food from the table to her mouth, and her 
eyes had a strarfge look, which made the matron con- 


ing at her with her own eyes dimmed with tears. 
“Poor little Nanny!” she said, at last, putting her 
arm around the child and drawing the heaving chest 
tenderly toward her. “Be still; that is a good child. 
No one shall harm you. There, there;’” and the words 
were accompanied by a gentle, patting motion, as a 
mother would soothe a sick child. 

Then the lady motioned the others to leave the room, 
and she and Nanny were alone together. Gradually 
the sobs ceased, the color faded, the little brown hand 
stole up until it touched the jewelled one and rested 
there. I use the word literally, rested there. 

Even Moll Carney, when she came into the room to 
set the table for dinner, had no terror for her. Fortu- 
nately, Mary did not know of the theft of the bow, but 
supposed she had lost itin the street. So she spoke 
kindly to Nanny and gave her a large red apple, which 
meant far more to Nanny than a mere gift of fiuit; it 
meant forgiveness, and it restored her quite to herself. 
Indeed, I should say more than that; it helped directly 
toward giving her the new self, of which she stood so 
much in need. } 

As Nanny had already shown her power of being 
troublesome, the lady thought no time was to be lost in 
removing her to her new home; so that afternoon she 
took the cars, and with Nanny soon arrived at the 
“Home for Destitute Children.”’ 

Of Nanny’s reception there, what she did, and the 
effect of this new life upon her, I will tell those of my 
readers who are interested in her fate, in my next sto- 
ry: ‘Nanny Bedott at the Home.” LEDGESIDE. 


Before night, however, Nanny was quite herself again ; 
stepped on it, laughing, as the tears came into the old 
Cady’s snuff-box out of her hand, running from the 


cat’s eyes, the matron gave herself no further anxiety 

| about her, and Nanny went to her bed in the kitchen 
| garret, close under the eaves, apparently the same bad 
| child,—only in the darkness, above the nibbling of the 
| mice and the scampering of the rats, she heard the 
words, “Poor little Nanny!’’ and wondered at them, 
taking them into her hard, lonely bed with her, and 

| feeling in them a strange, new sense of companionship 
and comfort. 
Early next morning, when Nanny was chasing every 
laying hen from its nest, she saw, through the cracks 
of the big old barn, the same carriage driving up to 
the house that had brought the lady on the previous 
day. So she ran out and hid herself behind the bush 
of wax berries close by the steps. Soon she saw the 
lady alight and enter the house, and then, after a little 
while, she heard her own name called all over the prem- 
ises; but she only crouched down lower among the 
thick branches and did not answer. 
At last Tray, the almshouse dog, found her, and the 
matron, with some hard shakes, drew her out by main 
force and dragged her to the spot where the lady stood 
awaiting her. 
Now, the lady, looking down into her flushed and 
angry face, and listening to the fearful oaths which 








A VERY poetical answer was it which the driver of a 
coach in Pennsylvania made, when he left his hors 
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to get some water for the young ladies inside. Being 
asked by a stranger what he stopped for, he replied, 
“T am watering my flowers!” 





: For the Companion. 
“WATCHING THE ENEMY.” 


During the severe fighting at the South-west, in the 
second year of the late war, Gen. Rosecrans, being un- 
able to procure competent maps of the country lying 
in North Mississippi and West Tennessee, was obliged 
to send out frequent scouting parties. 

The business of most of these parties included a 
search for the character and direction of the roads and 
rivers, as well as the location and movements of the 
enemy. 

After the battles at Iuka, these reconnoisances were 
necessarily very active, as the rebel Gen. Price, who 
had retreated to Ripley, Miss., was understood to be 
making secret marches towards Corinth, where the Fed- 
eral forces were. 

In one of the companies sent down the Hatchie River 
for information was a cavalry sergeant, named McDon- 
ald, who had been a Kentucky backwoodsman, and 
possessed a sturdy frame and a stout heart, that fitted 
him for the most perilous and fatiguing service. 

Arrived at a point where it was desirable to proceed 
with extraordinary caution, McDonald was selected for 
a single night to go on alone and do the dangerous du- 
ty of a spy. 

Nothing loth, the daring fellow, as soon as it was 
dark, procured a small wherry of one of the neighbor- 
ing farmers, and rowed silently and swiftly down the 
river. Hour after hour passed, and still he continued 
his course, meeting nothing worthy of note, until about 
midnight, when he began to have doubts about the suc- 
cess of his journey, and wl.ether, after all, the rumors 
of the rebel army being abvut to cross the Hatchie were 
not idle gossip. 

He rowed on, pausing now, however, more frequent- 
ly to listen, and keepin:, closer to the bank. The bark- 
ing of dogs and thedim outlines of buildings in the dis- 


tance as he glided through the open country, convinced 
him that he was pessing a large plantation—whether 
owned by rebels or not it was impossible to say. 

Silently and cautiously he continued his way down 

the stream, and entered the deep shadows of a forest. 
A slight sound like the far echo of human voices caused 
him to lift his oars. The sound came up unmistaka- 
bly, above the long murmur of the river, now mingled 
with the faint plash of paddles and the creaking of oar- 
locks. 
. McDonald quickly pushed his wherry among some 
tall weeds and bushes under the bank. These, in the 
darkness of the night, deepened by the shadow of the 
trees, completely hid him from view. 

The sounds grew distinct as he waited, and he soon 
became aware that a large party of men was coming 
towards him on the water. When they came near enough 
so that he could hear their conversation, he found they 
were rebel soldiers ascending the Hatchie in boats, 
probably on a foraging expedition. One, two, three— 
five—ten boat-loads of them he counted—what might 
be called a bacon party ‘‘in force.” 

“Cowards,” muttered McDonald to himself. “They 
dursn’t rob a hen roost without going in squads.” 

Listening carefully, he caught enough of their con- 
versation to convince him that they were bound to the 
large plantation a little way above, and that this plan- 
tation was owned and occupied by a family of Union- 

" ists. 

He now debated a minute with himself whether to 
continue his descent of the river till he reached the reb- 
el camp, which he was sure could be, at no great dis- 
tance below, or follow the party in the boats and learn 
what he could from their talk. 

The latter course could hardly be the less dangerous 
of the two, but it would give him a much greater mar- 
gin of time to return and report at headquarters. 

He turned his wherry up the stream and carefully 
picked his way behind the clumsy fleet. It was not far 
that he could follow them without danger of discovery, 
so near was he to the edge of the forest, but by skil- 
fully taking advantage of the turns in the river and the 
tall bushes that shadowed it near the margin, he man- 
aged to keep within ear-shot of the gang, not only un- 
til they passed the shelter of the trees, but for some time 
after. 

When at last they drew up opposite the plantation, 
he contrived, unobserved, to land from his little craft 
and conceal himself so near them that he could hear 
almost every word they said. 

After a short consultation they started across the 
fields, a company nearly fifty strong, leaving only one 
man with the pontoons as a sentinel. 

McDonald had obtained information enough to jus- 
tify his immediate return, but to pass the sentinel un- 
observed with his wherry, or indeed in any other way, 
was quite impossible unless he devised some extraor- 
dinary stratagem. 

He lay very still, accordingly, racking his brain, 
meanwhile, to invent an artifice by which he could re- 
lieve his impatience and save his time. 

It might be twoor three hours before the squad came 
back from their raid on the plantation, and paddled 
their flat-boats down the river again. If there was one 
thing in the world the gallant sergeant detested more 
than another it was lying still. 

Suddenly a plan suggested itself to him, characteris- 
ie in difficulty and boldness. He would capture the 
sentinel, gag him and carry him off a prisoner! 


hira without his giving an alarm. 


The fellow had sat down to his pipe, evidently not 
at all pleased with being detailed to do guard duty, 
when a noise as of something plunging in the water a 


little way from shore, attracted his attention. 


He raised his head, took out his pipe and listened. 
A moment after, a peculiar kind of disturbance close 
under the bank, like the struggling or beating about of 
some aquatic animal among the shallows, brought him 
to his feet and led him, gun in hand, in the direction 


of the sound. 


McDonald, who had performed this trick on purpose 


tack. 


The 
first thing was, of course, to throw the rebel off his 
guard so as to make it possible to approach and seize 


cautiously along, as if watching for game. The noise 

in the water continued at short intervals, the man all 

the time stealing nearer, till but a single tuft of bul- 

rushes separated him from the lynx-eyed sergeant. 

The time had come. Quick as lightning McDonald 

sprang up and dealt the astonished sentinel a blow 

that sent him headlong into the river. Either the aim 

of the stalwart soldier’s hand was too hasty, or he had 

miscalculated the hardness of the rebel’s head, for in- 
stead of falling stunned, as he intended to make him, 
the fellow struggled and thrashed about in the water so 
lustily, that had not McDonald thrown himself upon 
him, he would soon have recovered and alarmed his 
whole gang. 

No contemptible antagonist the sturdy sergeant 
found him, as it was, though taken at such disadvan- 
tage. For a minute or two it was a trial of life for life 
between them, and McDonald got a thorough wetting 
in the scuffle. By the time he had mastered his antag- 
onist, he had nearly given up his project of capturing 
him alive, and held him so long under water that he 
was passive. 

Uncertain whether he had killed him or not, but de- 
termined that he should tell no tales in case he recov- 
ered, the sergeant now lifted him into his wherry and 
started with him up the stream, first taking the pre- 
caution to fasten his hands behind him and stuff his 
mouth with grass. 

Before long the rebel showed signs of life, and, hav- 
ing him now wholly in his power, and at a safe dis- 
tance from enemies, McDonald removed the gag and 
did all he could to aid his restoration. 

He did not unbind him, however, till he had brought 
him into the Union camp and presented him to his com- 
mander. It turned out that the prisoner was not a 
very bitter rebel at heart, having been forced into the 
Confederate army'at the commencement of the war. 
Being well entertained at the Union headquarters, he 
showed himself quite well pleased with his new friends, 
and became so communicative respecting the move- 
ments of Price’s army, that the Federal commander 
was able to prepare thoroughly for his meditateed at- 


The results of the ensuing fight at Corinth proved 
the value of the information so received, and the daring 
sergeant was rewarded for his spy service with an hon- 
orable promotion. WALES. 


+> 
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BABY’S CASTLE. 


Baby owns a tiny castle 
On the carpet plains of home, 
And its walls are woven willow, 
Fine within, from floor to dome; 
Snowy curtains at the windows; 
Downy couch where baby dreams; 
Laces, too, that softly glimmer 
In the sunlight’s golden beams. 


That’s the heritage of baby, 

And it’s held in state so grand, 
Mother says—if no one else does— 
‘“He’s the king of Baby-land.”’ 

Here he bravely fights his battles, 
When old puss would slyly creep 
Over guarded moat or turret, 
Just to curl herself in sleep. 


All is still in baby’s castle, 
Not the slightest noise we make; 
Surely, now the rogue is napping; 
Peep! the blue eyes wide awake! 
See! the dimpled arms are round us! 
Hear the “‘cooing’’ mild and low; 
May the angels keep you, darling, 
Everywhere your feet may go! 





Baby’s man-at-arms is mother, 
And she watches all day long; 
When his babyship would slumber, 
Then she sings a loving song. 
Soon comes “papa” home at evening, 
Storms the castle all so gay, 
Makes a prisoner of baby, 
Bears him joyfully away. 





For the Companion. 
THE HERO OF SATAN’S ALLEY. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders, 

In times gone by, before the sin and depravity of the 
Five Points, in New York city, was modified by Chris- 
tian influences, there was in that vicinity an alley so 
dark and loathsome that it came to be called Satan’s 
Alley. 
Never was title more suggestive of the condition of 
its occupants. The men and women were so beastly in 
their habits; their personal appearance so revolting; 
the filth and perpetual gloom of the long den so repel- 
lant, that language would not adequately describe their 
odiousness. But hideous as it all was, there crept in 
and out of that gloomy passage two boys whose faces 
might have served for a painter’s study. 
Gustave, the eldest, had delicate features, laughing 
blue eyes and golden curls, that imparted an effeminate 
sweetness to his countenance, such as is often seen 
among children of German extraction. 
Christian, the younger, although darker and paler, 
was equally attractive. Both these lads were ragged, 
shoeless and filthy. Accustomed from their infancy to 
scenes of drunkenness and violence, they naturally 
enough became profane and thievish. 
One morning, as usual, Christian and Gustave set 
out on a begging expedition; Christian with an old 
basket upon his arm, Gustave with a soiled bag flung 

carelessly over his shoulder. ’ 
The two boys, whatever were their faults, loved each 


contents of their bag and basket. 
passed along the street with a package in his hand. 


that’s opened the school in the old brewery.” 


his dirty brow. 


let you come to our school?” 


other, so they trudged lovingly along from one house 
to another, telling their oft-repeated story—that “father 
was dead and mother was poor,” until, wearied with 
their morning’s walk, they sat down to look over the 


As the youngsters were thus engaged, a gentleman 
“TI say, Christie, that’s one of them brewery fellers, 


“Blow me if he aint looking right at us!”’ cried 
Gustave, jerking his rimless hat as if trying to conceal 


“What if he is?” returned Christie, with his grave 
eyes upon the man’s face; ‘‘he won’t harm the like of us. 
“So you are the lad I met in Maiden Lane the other 
day,” said the gentleman, taking the soiled fingers be- 
tween his own. “I’m glad to see you. Did you read 
the book I gave you? and did you ask your parents to 


ing—and I haint asked to go to school, ’causeI knew it 
want no use.” 
“No use? How is that?” 
“‘We has to beg from morning to night. Dad’s been 
drunk ever since that day, and mem isn’t much better. 
If Gussie-and I went to school, the baby’d starve to 
death, sartin.” 
The stranger looked seriously into the two boys’ fa- 
ces. 
“‘Would you like to come to the school if I could get 
the consent of your parents?” 
“Yes, sir,’ said Christian, promptly. “I’d like to 
learn how to read; but Gussie and I haint no clothes, 
sir, nor shoes.” 
“Never mind that; all you have to do is to come as 
tidy as youcan. We will see tothe rest. Now I will 
go to your parents and see if they will consent.” 
It was with many misgivings that the boys led the 
way to Satan’s Alley. When at last they reached the 
room where the miserable couple, in common with a 
half-dozen other unfortunates, crouched upon the floor, 
Christian pointed hastily to his parents and rushed 
back to the street, lest they should beat him for his 
pains. 
It was not the work of an hour, or a day, or a week 
to bring these besotted parents to listen to the good 
man’s proposal. After a time, however, they conclud- 
ed that the boys would make better beggars and 
better thieves by learning to read, and so sent them 
cheerfully to the old brewery. ss 
When Gussie and Christian had learned to read, they 
were rewarded with a suit of whole clothes and a pair 
of thick shoes. 
Christian, whose sanguine temperament rendered 
him more susceptible to pleasure and pain than was 
Gustave, ran all the way home with breathless delight 
to show his presents to his parents. 
A new feeling, one of self-respect, took possession of 
him. He had learned to read. His teachers had com- 
plimented him. They had shown him that theft, and 
drunkenness, and begging, and ragged garments were 
boon companions; and when they had dismissed him 
that evening, a tidy, comfortably-clad boy, he had 
promised them and himself never to steal, or lie, or beg 
again so long as he lived. 
The parents were not quite as happy in the change of 
garments as the boys had anticipated. The father 
grumbled at the contrast between them and him; the 
mother ordered them to “take off their toggery and go 
beg for their suppers.” 
Gustave and Christian put away their new garments 
as carefully as they were able, and resuming their rags, 
which now seemed doubly hateful to them, took their 
bag and basket and went together into the street. 
Gustave was bitter and complaining, Christian walked 
silently until hg reached an open lot, then tore and 
trampled the old basket under foot and cast it over the 
wall. 
“Gustave,” said he, “there’s an end to my begging; 
I am going to look for a job.” 
It never had occurred to these boys before that work 
was better than begging; but the idea once suggested, 
it was triumphant. Boys who read and boys who 
have whole clothes at home ought to be able to work, 
and they ought to be ashamed to beg. 
That night, when Gustave and Christian returned 
home, they carried fresh bread and fruit, instead of 
mouldy crusts and broken victuals. 
No sooner had morning dawned than they were 
abroad again, holding a horse here, shovelling coal 
there, running of errands, until having earned the fam- 
ily breakfast, they went home to don their new clothes 
and go to the Five Points mission school. 
The change in the boys surprised the parents into 
partial sobriety for the spaceof threedays. Attheend 
of that time the poor boys woke one morning to find 
their new clothes and shoes all gone—sold for rum. 
They had been robbed by their own parents! 
When Gustave became aware of his loss he threw 
himself upon the floor and wept bitterly; when Chris- 
tian saw his treasure gone he clinched his hands, 
turned pale as death, and with a glance at his sobbing 
brother, went out to his morning work. 
When the boys entered school that day, the teacher 
looked wistfully from the swollen face of the one to the 
pallid cheek of the other. Theirs were not the first 
garments that had been sold for rum, nor will they be 
the last. 
The teacher comforted them with the assurance that 
they might in future keep their new garments at the 
school, where they would be safer than at home, and 
in due time they were again supplied with suitable 
clothing. 
One rainy night, when the two brothers were hang- 
ing about a Broadway theatre, vainly seeking for a 
horse to hold, a lady and gentleman passed from the 
building to a carriage, the door of which was scarcely 
closed when Christian discovered a watch upon the 
pavement—a lady’s watch of great value. 
“Keep it, Christie,” whispered Gustave. 
Christie’s dark eyes flashed back an instant rebuke, 
and away he bounded after the rolling carriage. The 
pavement was slippery, the driver impatient, the horses 
dashed on faster and faster. In vain Christie shouted; 
no one listened to his appeal. Breathless and exhaust- 
ed, he reluctantly turned back, only to be jeered at by 
the more covetous brother. 
“Gustave,” said Christian, as they walked home, 
“den’t you tell father and mother that I found the 


to find the owners.” 


was their watch, any way.” 


nor will I steal.” 


me if I’m going to starve this wet night.” 
Christie walked an a little, then asked,— 
“Are you very hungry ?” 








allure the rebel within his reach, saw him eoming 


Christian’s face grew crimson, but he answered, stout- 
ly, “No, sir; I haint read the book—I can’t read noth- 


“You better believe I am,” growled Gustave. 


watch; if you do they’ll sell it, and then I shan’t dare 


“I will tell them,” cried Gustave. ‘Do you suppose 
I am going to bed without supper? As if you could 
ever learn who the strangers were? I don’t believe it 


“You do suppose and know it was their watch, Gus- 
sie; and you know it would be nothing else but steal- 
ing for me to keep it. I never will lie or beg again; 


Then make up your mind for such a beating as you 
haint had lately,” returned Gustave, sullenly. “Blow 


Gustave took the roll and ate it greedily, so greedily, 
indeed, that Christie sighed that he had nothing more 
to give. The bread but sharpened the boy’s appetite, 
however, and he grew more and more sullen. More 
than once he lingered at the grocery doors as if long. 
ing to pilfer, as he used to do; but eithér the watchful 
eyes of the police or some other motive caused him to 
resist the temptation. As they reached the dismal al- 
ley he said once more to his brother,— 

“Come, let’s sell the watch, Christie, and have a 
treat.” 

“Gussie,” answered Christian, “TI’ll starve before I 
will do what I know now is not right. I didn’t use to 
know, and you didn’t use to know; but we know now 
that the Bible says, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ If you tell 
on me they will whip me (here a shudder passed over 
the poor lad’s body, as if he knew what that whipping 
would be) but I tell you once for all, Gussie, that if 
they kill me, it will not bring supper to you or them.” 
“We'll see,” shouted Gussie, furiously, darting into 
the alley, which was full of drunken men and women, 
among whom was his own father. 

Christian knew that his fate was sealed, but quick as 
thought he dropped the watch into a little hiding nook 
known only to himself, and went in. 

“Give me the watch,” cried the mother, with eager 
coaxing. ‘‘We’ll have meat and whiskey plenty now.” 
“Tt isn’t my watch, mother. I shall keep it until the 
owner advertises. There will be a reward offered, and 
you shall have it all; every cent.” 

But there was a hunger in the miserable creature’s 
stomach of which Christian could not dream—the jn. 
sane craving for liquid fire. What cared she for food 
when that was so near which could make her forget 
hunger, cold and the many horrors of her life! Chris. 
tian was dragged before the already brutal father and 
the watch again demanded. 

“Father,” said Christian, “I haven’t got the watch. 
I’ve hid it, and you cannot have it. It isn’t mine nor 
yours. We are as well now as before I found it. Don’t 
make me a thief, father.” 

But the poor child might as well have appealed to 
stones. The next moment the leather strap, which 
had never failed, fell upon his back, raising long pur- 
ple welts at every blow. At first Christian tried to 
suppress his moans, but his shrieks grew louder and 
louder, until the traitor Gustave, alarmed at the terri. 
ble scene, ran for assistance, and fortunately found it 
in season to save his brother’s life. 

We will not dwell upon the sufferings of Christian, 
nor the remorse of Gustave. When the teacher went to 
inquire the cause of the boys’ absence, he found Chris- 
tie a mass of bruises and burning with fever. Careful 
nursing at the mission house saved the boy’s life, and 
he had the satisfaction of finding the owner of the watch. 
The trifling reward which Christian received from 
the lady was accepted for his parents’ sake, and was 
spent, not for the comfort of those who had so cruelly 
suffered, but for whiskey—always whiskey. 

One day, in the dead of winter, Christian was or- 
dered out to steal wood. “Where can I find wood, 
mother?” asked the lad. I won’t steal, if we all freeze 
together.” 

“Be off,” cried the brute; “if you come home with- 
out something to burn I’ll make a fire of you.” 
Christian stooped down and kissed his little sister, 
handing her at the same time a bit of food he had 
brought from the mission house. She put her thin 
arms lovingly about his neck and laid her soft cheek a 
moment upon his breast. 

Christie laid the head tenderly aside, kissed her again, 
took the rope with which he bound the fagots from 
the peg upon the wall, and went out without speaking. 
Gustave followed him, for although he was older than 
his brother, he was more influenced by Christian than 
the latter had ever been by him. 

They had never been the same to each other since 
the night of the whipping; so now, as had often been 
the case of late, the two walked silently; Gustave in- 
variably walking behind. 

Christian turned one corner after another until he 
reached the ruins of a recent fire, the lofty brick walls 
of which were still standing. Without appearing con 
scious of the danger to himself, Christian went directly 
into the midst of the ruins and commenced throwing 
the charred wood toward his brother. 

“Don’t come any nearer, Gustave, the walls may fall 
any minute. Gatherup what I throw to you and make 
it fast with the rope.” 

Gustave did as he was ordered, but presently looked 
up to say,— 

“I don’t know why you go so close to those walls, 
Christian, when you know it was only last week two 
children were killed up town by the bricks falling o 
them.” 

“I don’t mind if they do fall. I’ve nothing to live 
for. They’ll kill me at home if I don’t lie and steal 
like the rest of them; it would be better for me to dit 
here before I get to be as wicked as they.” 
“Christie,” said Gustave, humbly, his eyes averted, 
“I know you don’t trust me as you used, and I know 
what the reason is that makes you doubt my love. | 
want you to forgive me, and I’m not ashamed t0 
ask it.” 

“’m glad you are sorry, Gussie; it is but just for 
you to beso. I wouldn’t give up the watch if it wai 
to be done again. We ought to do right, let what wil 
come. I was happier even when I lay there, bruised 
and bleeding, than you were, Gussie. I knew it by 
your face. But don’t never do such a thing again- 
never—it was cruel and mean.” 

“But you don’t know how hungry I was,”’ said Gut 
tave. i 

“‘Was you hungrier than I?” 

“Well, never mind, say you forgive me. I want 
hear you say you forgive me, Christian.” 


brother he had so cruelly betrayed! The tottering 


pending danger and cried,— 
“The walls! Run, Christian! Run!” 


the mountain of brick. 








“Then take this roll; I was going to give it to sissy.” 


Alas, poor Gustave was never to be forgiven by tht 
walls needed but the booming of cannon that at ths 
moment reverberated along the river to startle thet 
from their treacherous repose. Gustave saw the it 

Too late. Already he was a lifeless mass beneaid 


It was many hours before the broken body was! 
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covered; but at last it was taken up tenderly by the 
kind teacher who had labored to‘save his soul from 
even a greater ruin, and laid away in its humble bed 
in the potter’s field. 








For the Companion. 


A YOUNG LADY OF 1517 AND OF 1868, 

The following letter, written by Anne Boleyn, toa 
lady of her acquaintance, previous to her marriage with 
Henry VIII., now in the possession of a celebrated an- 
tiquarian, is acurious contrast to the letter of a modern 
beauty, on her first visit to London: 


DeaR Mary,— 

I have been in town almost a month, yet I can- 
not say I have found any thing in London extremely 
agreeable. We rise so late in the morning,—seldom 
pefore 6 o’clock,—and sit up so late at night,—being 
scarcely in bed before ten,—that I am quite sick of it; 
and was it not for the abundance of fine things I am 
every day getting, I should be impatient of returning 
jnto the country. 

My indulgent mother bought me, yesterday, at a 
merchant’s in Cheapside, three new shifts, that cost 
fourteen pence an ell, and I am to have a pair of new 
stuff shoes, for my Lord of Norfolk’s ball, which will 
be three shillings. 

The irregular life I have led since my coming to this 

place has quite destroyed my appetite. You know I 
could manage a pound of bacon and a tankard of good 
ale for my breakfast, in the country, but in London I 
find it difficult to get through half the quantity, 
though I must own I am generally eager enough for 
the dinner hour, which is here delayed till twelve in 
your polite society. 
“| played at Hot Cockles, last night, at my Lord of 
Leicester's. The Lord of Surrey was there, a very ele- 
gant young man, who sung a song of his own compo- 
sition, on the “‘Lord of Kildare’s Daughter.” It was 
much approved, and my brother whispered me that the 
fair Geraldine, for so my Lord of Surrey calls his sweet- 
heart, is the finest woman of the age. I should be glad 
to see her, for I hear she is good as she is beautiful. 

Pray take care of the poultry during my absence; 
poor things! I always fed them myself; and if Margery 
has knitted me the crimson worsted mittens, I should 
be glad if they were sent up, the first opportunity. 

Adieu, dear Mary. I am just going to mass, and 
you shall speedily have the prayers, as you have now 
the kindest love of your own ANNE BOLEYN. 


A letter from the Hon. Miss Howard gives one a 
glimpse at the life of a fine lady of to-day, and makes a 
good pendent to the little picture of London as it was. 


My DEAREST CoNSTANCE,— 

After three months of intense excitement I snatch 
a leisure moment to tell you how much I enjoy my 
first visit to London. Having been educated abroad, 
it really seems like coming to a strange city. At first 
the smoke, dirt and noise were very disagreeable, but 
Isoon got used to these things, and now find all I see 
perfectly charming. 

We plunged at once into a whirl of gaiety, and I have 
had no time to think of any thing but pleasure. It is 
the height of the season, and every hour is engaged 
either in going to balls, concerts, theatres, fetes and 
church, or in preparing for them. We often go to two 
or three parties in an evening, and seldom get home 
til morning, so of course we don’t rise till noon next 
day. This leaves very little time for our drives, shop- 
ping and calls before dinner at eight, and then the 
evening gaieties begin again. 

I ride in the park with Fred as often as possible, and 
enjoy it immensely, for there one meets one’s friends 
and admirers, and has a fine opportunity to display 
one’s grace and skill in horsemanship. Lord Rocking- 
ham tells me I am the best rider in the Row, but he is 
asad flatterer, though I will confess to you, my dear, 
that he is very handsome, and quite devoted to a friend 
of yours. 

kt a ball at Lady Russell’s, last night, I saw the 
Prince of Wales and danced in the set with him. He 
is growing stout and looks dissipated. I was disap- 
pointed in him, for neither in appearance nor conver- 
sation was he at all princely. I was introduced toa 
very brilliant and delightful young gentleman from 
America. I was charmed with him, and rather sur- 
prised to learn that he wrote the poems which were so 
much admired last season, also that he is the son ofa 
tich tailor. How odd these Americans are, with their 
money, and talent, and independence! 

0, my dear, I must not forget to tell you the great 
event of my first season. I am to be presented at the 
next Drawing Room! Think how absorbed I must be 
in preparation for this grand affair. Mamma is re- 
solved that I shall do her credit, and we have spent the 
last two weeks driving about from milliners to mantua- 
makers, from merchants to jewellers. I am to wear 
white satin and plumes, pearls and roses. My dress 
willcost a hundred pounds or more, and is very ele- 

gant. 

My cousins and friends lavish lovely things upon me, 
and you will open your unsophisticated eyes when I 
display my silks and laces, trinkets and French hats, 
hot to mention billet doux, photographs, and other rel- 
its of a young belle’s first season. 

You ask if I ever think of home. I really haven’t 

time, but I do sometimes long a little for the quiet, the 

pure air and the girlish amusements I used to enjoy so 

much. One gets pale, and old, and sadly fagged out, 

With - hw dissipation, pleasant as it is. I feel quite 
ready. 

If you could send me the rosy cheeks, bright eyes and 
gay spirits I always had at home, I’d thank you. As 
you cannot do that, please send me a bottle of June 
Tain water, for my maid tells me it is better than any 
Cosmetic for the complexion, and mine is getting ru- 
ined by late hours. 

I fancy some fruit off our own trees would suit me, 
for I have no appetite, and mamma is quite desolee 
about me. One cannot live on French cookery without 
drspepsia, and one can get nothing simple here, for 
food, like every thing else, is regulated by the fashion. 

Adieu, ma chere,{ must dress for church. I only 
Wish you could see my new hat and go with me, for 

rd Rockingham promised to be there. . 
Please, tell papa to have the bay mare well trained for 
Me, and see that every thing is comme il faut before 
our return, for I fancy we shall not come alone. 

Yours eternally, FLORENCE Howarp. 


HOW TO ARRANGE FLOWEBS, 


Of all the various mistakes which &re made by per- 
%ns in arranging flowers, the commonest is that of 
Putting too many in a vase; and next to that is the 
mistake of putting too great a variety of colors into 
one bouquet. Every flower in the group should be 
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“early distinguishable and determinsble, without pull- 
rd the nosegay to pieces; the calyx of a clove pink 
t uld never be hid by being plunged into the head of 
White phlox, however well the two colors may look 
~ er. Sweet peas never look so well in the hand 
they do on the boughs over which they climb, be- 
ym they cannot be carried without crowding them; 
ben eat them lightly into a vase, with an equal num- 
of pieces o} onette, and you get a charming 

ct, beeause you follow the natural arrangement by 
wae crowding of the blooms and putting them 
. the green follage which they want to set them off. 
nor people are aware, until they try it, how exceed- 
ne? Ca8y it is to Amr such a pleasing combination as 
? & piece of laria, scarlet geranium, or blue 
would ruin it effectually. Such decided colors 









as these require to be grouped in another vase, and 
should not even be placed on the same table with the 
sweet peas; they also require a much larger preponder- 
ance of foliage to show them off to advantage than is 
wanted by flowers of more delicate colors. It is un- 
questionably difficult to resist the temptation of “just 
putting in” this or that flower, because “it is such a 
beauty.” A beauty it may be, and so may be an apri- 
cot, but it would be out of place in a basin of green- 
pea soup. There is at least one proper place for every 
flower; and let every flower be in its place. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt ? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 








For the Companion. 
JET AND PRINCE. 

Maggie’s papa came home from the city one night 
with a queer smile on his face. “I have had a present 
to-day,” he said, “of something that is alive and that 
is worth fifty dollars. Now guess, all of you, what 
it is.” 

“An elephant,” suggested mother. 

“A cow,” said grandma. 

“A white mouse,” said Maggie. 

“No, all wrong. It isa big Newfoundland dog. He 
is as black as midnight, his name is Jet, he knows how 
to play with children, and he is coming to-morrow 
noon.” 

“O!”’ said Maggie, “‘it will be almost as good asa 
brother, and I don’t know but it will be better. He 
will slide down hill with me, and walk with me, and 
carry a basket, and run for sticks, and in how many 
hours will it be to-morrow noon?” 

Maggie had been longing for a new pet, for “Brownie” 
was getting old and quiet,—she no longer chased her 
own tail, and she looked coldly on a spool tied to a 
string, like a cat who had put away childish things. 
Only yesterday Maggie had whispered confidentially 
to mother that she almost wished Brownie would die, 
so that she could have a new kitten. And nowa big 
dog of herown! It seemed too good to be true. 

How Maggie watched the hands of the clock the next 
morning; they never crept so slowly—would they ever 
reach noon? 

But hark! there is a great opening and shutting of 
doors in the kitchen, and a screaming and running of 
the girls, and a loud bark; and Maggie, in breathless 
haste, ran down stairs to meet her new “brother;” but 
mother, who followed after, met her coming up stairs 
quicker than she went down. 

“‘O, mother, he is so big, and he flies about so, that I 
am almost afraid of him.” 

Sure enough! Mother began to think her guess of 
an elephant was not so much out of the way. 

He was hungry, they said, so they gave him some 
dinner; and how he did snap it down! cold meat, cake, 
fish, bread, every thing went down that red throat of 
his, and his head was held up for ‘‘more” with a par- 
severance that was discouraging. 

And then when at last they had sueceeded in filling 
him up, how he flew like lightning from one door to 
another, whining, scratching and barking, while mo- 
ther, Maggie and the girls stood round as though a 
menagerie had broken loose. 

To tell you of all the bad things that Jet 
fill all four pages of the Companion. 

He worried the cat, he chased the hens, he barked at 
the horse, he ran off with the curry-combs, he chewed 
up the broom, he put his muddy paws on Maggie’s 
white aprons, he made geological tracks on Katy’s 
clean kitchen floor, he growled at every body who came 
to the house, and in short he did every thing that was 
rebellious, except “hauling down the American flag.” 

The neighbors complained of him as a nuisance, the 
hens refused to lay while they were so exercised in their 
minds and their legs, Brownie grew gaunt from anxie- 
ty and from missing hér wonted tidbits. 

There was but one mind, finally, among the Mortons 
—either Jet must leave the place or the family mnst; 
so with many thanks for the intended kindness, he was 
given back to his owner, and peace settled down over 
“The Evergreens.” But peace is short-lived. A few 
mornings after Jet barked his good-by, Nicholas came 
up the hill leading by a string what looked like a walk- 
ing cotton ball. Through a mass of shaggy white hair 
you could see a pair of twinkling eyes and four little 
pattering paws. 

“This is a new dog for Maggie, if you like him, 
ma’am,” said Nieholas. 

Mother’s heart went down very low, but Maggie’s rose 
so high it set every lock of her flaxen hair dancing. 

“O what a darling!” said she; “‘he looks like a door- 
mat. What is his name?” 

“His name is Prince.” ° 

“Prince! O now I know three people who are 
named Prince—this one, and Nellie’s kitten, and the 
superintendent, and I think this one is the best, only of 
course the superintendent is a little the best.” 


did would 








There was nothing especially wicked about this 








bunch of shaggy hair, only that he made Brownie’s 
life a weariness to her. 

No matter where she tried to hide—under the bed, be- 
neath the pillows, on a high shelf in the closet, behind 
the flour barrel, on the wood-pile, under the stove— 
Prince, like her shadow, followed on her track; and as 
Brownie was one of the family, Prince must go. So 
the cotton ball trotted down the hill as it had trotted 
up, and once mere Maggie and Brownie were left alone. 

N. L. E. 


FIVE YEARS OLD. 


If you want to see a perfect type 
fa true and genuine boy, 
With a love of fun and frolic 
And a wealth of sport and toy, 
Just look upon our Willie, 
In his wild, unfettered play, 
And remember he is five years old— 
But five years old to-day. 





He was born amid the war-clouds 
That rolled from hill to shore, 
And eradied near the scenes of blood 
Grim-visaged battle bore; 
But little knew he of the strife 
Of braves who bit the clay, 
For he was but a baby then— 
Though five years old to-day. 


Above his tiny infant couch, 
By day and through the night, 
A banner sage on ruddy folds— 
The stars and stripes in sight; 
And often now he bears that flag 
Where his little comrades piay. 
A noble patriot-boy is Will— 
Just five years old to-day! 


Far hence he’ll read the sto 
Of the contest fierce and wild 

That shook this mighty continent 
When he was but a child; 

Now these be all forgotten 
In this brief natal day; 

Our thoughts shall be of merrier themes, 
He's five years old to-day! 


Be sure a happ life is his, 
No cares his Creast invade; 
If shadows cross that sunny brow, 
Like morning mists they fade; 
His hours glide like the music 
Of some merry roundelay, 
Nor wonder when I tell you 
He’s but five years old to-day! 


Would that his onward path might be 
Thus ever light with joy! 

But years will come and go again, 
And be no more a boy. 

Manhood will bring its stern pursuits, 

hat leave no time for play, 

What reck we of the future? 

He’s five years old to-day! 


We know he has the qualities 
To make him good and wise, 

And from the level of the world 
Amid the great to rise; 

Then on the threshold of his years 
Let us devoutly pray 

That God may bless our precious boy, 
Just five years old to-day! 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





Why is this gentleman a friend to thieves and burglars? 


2. 
My first is in new, but not in old, 
My second is in heat, but not in cold, 
My third is in wet, but not in dry, 
My fourth is in falsehood, but not in a lie, 
My fifth is in poverty, but not in wealth, 
My sixth is in fairy, but notin elf, 
My seventh is in parents, but not in myself. 
My eighth is in money, but not in toll, 
My ninth is in rat, but notin mole. 
My whole should be in every family. 


3. 
My 11 letters form the name of a poetess. 
The 5, 6, 4 furnishes entertainment. 
sen 10,7 is the kind of house President Lincoln was 
rn in. 
The 9, 8, 3, 6 is an adjective. 
My 1, 2, 11 is often a sharp trader. 


4. 
Word Square. 


w.T.T. 


WALLACE. 


A 
LA 


= 
B 
8 
& 
g 
& 
5 
é 
B 


What is that sound the silence breaks? 
’Tis martial music, loud and clear. 
An army comes: the firm ground shakes 
With their measured tread, as my whole appear. 


Their waving plumes, their helmets bright, 
Proclaim my second’s in my first; 

My whole is, too, my first in fight, 
As headlong on the foe they burst. 


Conundrums, 


Why are bankrupts more to be pitied than idiots? Be- 
cause bankrupts are broken, while idiots are only cracked. 

way isa carpenter always uglier than other men? Be- 
cause he is a deal plainer. 

What author uses the most uncommon words? The com- 
piler of a Sereeenr. 

had is fashionable society like a warming pan? Because 
itis highly polished, but very hollow. 

What perfume is most injurious to female beauty? The 
essence of thyme. 
wa” tree of three letters may be spelled with one? The 

ew. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “The mosey marbles rest 

On the lips that he has press’d 
In their bloom; 
names he loved to hear 


5 3. See germ. 

The first and last of these num , 1 and 50, make 51; 

second = pe pd =, 2 and igh make o. and so 
e whole row o: . Altogether, therefore 

there arettb thines 61. which make 1275. ° 

Spark. 6. Boot-jack. 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watohes. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Peneils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAMB, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be recelved for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 
of a most gratifying Paessnr—if YOU PEBRSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in’ 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twunry-Four Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








BESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can‘have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subsor’- 
bers. 


No person sending,his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz Companion and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it issecured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number o: 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the preniium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for 2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
91,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notity us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 





discontinued. 
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TERMS, 

The price of the 
Companion is $1.25 a 
year, strictly in ad- 
vance, 

If payment is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1,50 
must invariably be 
= paid, 

Papers by Carriers, $1.50 

in advance, 

New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year, 

DiSCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped, 

Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid, 

Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


For the Companion. 
THOMSON, 

After Young comes the fat, lazy Scotchman, James 
Thomson, who was a true poet, and accomplished much 
in his short life, in spite of his excessive dislike of labor 
of any kind. We always hear him spoken of as the au- 
thor of ‘“The Seasons.” 

His father, a good minister, with eight other children 
to feed and clothe, found it rather hard work to sup- 
port his large family, and another good minister who 
lived near, and perhaps was not blessed with so many 
olive branches, thinking James a promising boy, offered 
to find him all the books he needed, and help him gain 
an education. 

He was not distinguished in any way at school, but 
used occasionally to amuse his friend and his playmates 
by scribbling poetry for them. He did not seem satis- 
fied with these juvenile productions, and on New Year’s 
days would throw into the fire all he had written in the 
past twelve months. 

He next went to the University of Edinburgh, and 
ail his friends hoped to see him a minister some day. 
But when requested by one of the professors of divinity 
to paraphrase a psalm, his version was so fine as to as- 
tonish his class and alarm the grave professor, who, in- 
stead of praising the young poet, rebuked him for using 
such language, which could never be understood or ap- 
preciated by the common people. 

So he began to think that the pulpit was not the 
proper place for him, and at last decided to go to Lon- 
don, to find, if possible, both fame and fortune. It was 
a bold step, and success came slowly. 

A raw Scotchman, newly landed in London streets, 
was then the butt of every cockney witling and the 
prey of every city thief. Thomson did not escape; for 
as he gaped along the street, his letters of introduction, 
which he had carefully knotted into his handkerchief, 
were stolen from his pocket. 

But he did not despair, feeling confident that even if 
his pockets were empty, he had a poem in his head, 
which would be better than any other recommendation. 
When his poem of “Winter” was finished, he offered it 
to several booksellers, who refused it. At last he sold 
it for the low price of three guineas. Poets in those 
days, to gain success, must dedicate their work, with 
an excess of flattery, to some rich or powerful man, 
who, pleased with the attention, would pay them well 
and bring them into notice. 

Thomson in this way received twenty guineas from 
Sir Spencer Compton, and some literary critic, whose 
word was law, having highly praised the poem, it be- 
came the fashion to admire “Winter,” and the happy 
poet was now surrounded by friends. 

“Spring,” “Summer” and “Autumn” soon followed 
this success, and were equally popular. 

His style was his own, and a pleasant contrast, in its 
easy negligence, to the art and effort of Young. In de- 
scriptive or landscape poetry Thomson excels all his 
predecessors, “for there is no other who surrounds us 
with so much of the truth of nature, or makes us feel 
so intimately the actual presence and companionship of 
all her hues and fragrance.” He was in earnest when 
he wrote: 

“IT care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me of Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the s fh 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve; 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue naught can me bereave.”’ 

Father Chaucer loved nature, and often described her 
in her various moods, dwelling with enthusiasm ‘‘on 
the forest music of an English landscape,” with its rip- 
pling brook, rustling leaves and singing birds. Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton had a passionate love for 
beautiful scenery, but when we come to the next gen- 
eration of poets we have an artificial school. The gaie- 
ties of the town take the place of the quiet charms of 
the country— 

“The soft blue sky did never melt 

Into their hearts” — 
and instead of loving communion with nature, we 
have misanthropic descriptions of society, sparkling 
satire, good-natured criticisms of the follies of the day 
—indoor life in the city; lamplight usurping the place 
of sunlight. But there was reason for this change. 
The men and women of that time were frivolous and 
immoral. Such old fashioned virtues as justice and 
honor were ridiculed as puritanic, and a moral poison 
went forth from the palace, which soon affected the 
people. 

So in all those sixty years from the publication of 
“Paradise Lost” until Thomson gave the work his 
faithful pen-pictures of the seasons, dame nature was 


In 1731 Thomson visited the continent as tutor to the 
son of Chancellor Talbot—travelling with him through 
France, Switzerland and Italy, and when he returned, 
published a poem on “Liberty,” which he thought very 
good; in fact, his “greatest work,” but no one agreed 
with him and it was soon forgotten. 

About this time he received an easy office from his 
patron, Talbot; and he now bought a pretty cottage on 
the banks of the Thames, near Richmond, and hoped 
to be as lazy as he liked. But the Chancellor died, and 
losing his office, he was driven to writing. ; 
At last the Prince of Wales granted him a yearly 
pension of one hundred pounds, and he was given an. 
other office, from which, after hiring a man to do the 
work, he received three hundred pounds a year. 

And now come those quiet days when, lounging in 
his easy chair, enjoying a glass of ale, or sauntering in 
slippers and dressing-gown in his garden, he seemed in- 
deed “the high priest of Indolence.” 

He would spend the whole day in bed, too lazy to 
rise, and would bite mouthfuls from the peaches and 
plums in his garden, too indolent to lift his hand to 
pick them. 

He has immortalized his failing in his greatest work, 
“The Castle of Indolence,” an allegory in imitation of 
Spenser. There is a luxurious dreaminess about this 
poem, and a soft, drowsy charm, that almost lulls you 
to sleep as you read. 

This was published in May, 1748, and he died in the 
following August, from a cold contracted while boating. 

Born in 1700, he was forty-eight years old, still in the 
prime of life and power. 

He was a warm, true friend, generous when he could 
be so without personal effort, his self-indulgence being 
his greatest fault. ‘‘He was the first to paint the roll- 
ing mystery of the year, and to show that all its sea- 
sons are but the varied God.” 

It was of him that Lord Lyttleton said,— 


——“‘His works contained 
No line which, dying, ke could wish to blot.” 


Kate §. 





VARIETY. 





THE STREET BEGGAR. 
Shake not your glossy curls with a “No,” 
As you sit in the warm and rosy glow 

*Twixt your hearth and pictured wall; 
Ah, my lady, you do not know 
How folk feel with their feet in the snow, 
And no bright fire at all. 


A sixpence! that you will never miss; 

See what a baby you have to kiss, 
Honor and wealth to prove; 

Ah, my lady, you cannot ong 

How folk feel in a night like this, 
With no little child to love. 


From house to house I have gone all day— 

“Nothing for beggars”’ is all they say, 
Though a banquet waiting stands; 

Ah, you never have known the way 

Poor folk feel when their heads are gray 
And palsy shaking their hands. 


For sake of aut say not “No;” 
lam almost famished—I cannot go— 
I must steal or starve—and why? 
Because, my a you do not know 
How folk feel with their feet in the snow, 
Turned out from your fires to die. 
ALIcE CaRy. 
—_—__+o>——__—_—_—_ 
VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 

There has been a recent eruption of the great volcano 
on the island of Hawaii. It is said to have been one of 
the most violent and extensive that has ever occurred. 
A writer says: 


On the 28th of March the shocks began, and contin- 
ued with more or less severity until the final catastro- 
phe, which occurred on April 2d. The earth opened in 
various directions, the sea rose in extraordinary waves, 
a number of villages were destroyed, and more than 
one hundred persons were killed. The whole of the 
island of Hawaii was enveloped in smoke, the gloom of 
which was lighted up by the stream of burning lava 
flowing down the side of the mountain. Upward of 
two thousand shocks occurred within twelve days. An 
eye-witness describes the scene at the eruption as a 
most melancholy one. There were hundreds of fine 
cattle grazing around the farm-houses when the lava 
streams surrounded them and hemmed themin. The 
poor animals seemed aware of the danger, but saw no 
way to escape. The fiery lava drew nearer and nearer 
till the heat made them — but they would not run. 
They bravely looked the bloody foe in the face, stood 
firm till it reached them, then fell into the stream—a 
sudden cloud of smoke followed and nota sign remained. 
From the huge mouth of the crater four great fountains 
were continually throwing up boiling, blood-red lava 
and huge stones. The rapid rolling river rushed and 
tumbled down the mountain, over the precipice, and 
down the valley to the sea, surging and roaring like a 
cataract, with a fury perfectly indescribable. This river 
of fire varied from five hundred to fifteen hundred feet 
in width, and ran at the rate of ten miles an hour. A 
singular incident is mentioned. As the Kona packet 
was passing the south point of the island, about three 
miles from the shore, a conical island, four hundred 
feet high, rose out of the sea, midway between the ves- 
sel and the land, emitting a column of steam and 
smoke. The lava river flows into the sea at this island, 
and has extended the shore out to it one mile at least, 
so that it is now on the main land. The packet was so 
near when this island burst up that the mud was spat- 
tered on the masts and sails of the vessel. 





SNAILS FOR SALE. 

Frogs’ legs are said to be delicateeating. The French 
enjoy them, and indulge in a relish of snails occasion- 
ally. One of the most curious street sights of Paris is 
the snail vender. 


He trundles through the street a large, shallow hand- 
cart, covered with snails crawling all over it. A dozen 
can be purchased for the small sum of two sous; you 
can select them yourself, and carry them away in a pa- 
per bag. Some people eat them raw, like oysters; oth- 
ers roast them with savory herbs. The best snails 
come from Burgundy in the autumn, and are fattened 
on the vine leaves. The ordinary kinds are gathered 
in every ditch outside the city, the several cemeteries 
yielding the largest supplies. 


A PUZZLE. 


There are two letters, one a consonant and the other 
a vowel, which enter into the composition of two words, 
each word containing each letter twice, so that each 
word is composed of four letters. One of the words is 
a noun and the other a verb. The noun is an article 
whichppeals to the sense of easy | the verb is 








comparatiyely neglected. 


an action recognized by the sense of g. Itis re- 


quired to write the two letters of which these words are 





composed, each eight times, in a square of four rows, 
of four letters each, in such a manner as that by going 
up and down, right and left, each word may be read 
thirty-two times, or sixty-four times in all. 


42> 
~+~or 


HE THOUGHT HE NEVER PRAYED. 


The Rev. Mr. Kilpin passed a very profane man, and 
having omitted to rebuke him, he awaited him in the 
morning at the same place. 

When he approached, Mr. Kilpin said, “Good morn- 
ing, my friend; you are the person I have been waiting 

or.” 





“O, sir,’”’ said the man, ‘‘you are mistaken, I think.” 

“I do not know you, but I saw you last night when 
you were going home from work, and I have been wait- 
ing some time to see you.” 

“Sir, you are mistaken; it could not have been me. 
I never saw you in my life before, that I know of.” 

“Well, my friend,” said Mr. Kilpin, ‘I heard you 
pray last night.” 

“Now I assure you that you are mistaken; I never 
prayed in all my life.” 

“O,” said Mr. Kilpin, “if God had answered your 
prayer last night you had not been here this morning. 
I heard you pray that God would destroy your eyes and 
ruin your soul.” 

The man turned pale, and trembling, said, ““Do you 
call that prayer? I did; I did.” 

“Well, then, my errand this morning is to request you 
from this day to pray as fervently for your salvation as 
you have done for damnation; and may God in mercy 
hear your prayer.” 

The man from that time became an attendant on Mr. 
Kilpin’s ministry, and it ended in his conversion to 
God.—The Christian. 


AUSTRALIAN ANTS. 


In warm weather the Australian ants become numer- 
ous and troublesome. Of these the bull dog ant is the 
most formidable, a pugnacious little monster, fully an 
inch long, which will run as savagely at a bit of stick, 
if you hold it to him, as his canine namesake would 
run atabull. There are two sorts, one red and one 
black, which, if they meet, will fight to death. I can 
only compare their sting to the sensation caused by 
laying a hot coal on your flesh. But fortunately the 
pain, though intense, does not last long. There is 
another kind of ant, much smaller in size, of a dusty 
black color, with white antennz, whose sting causes 
very slight pain at the moment of incision, but after- 
wards the whole fore arm swells and becomes numb, 
and this unpleasant state of things once lasted with me 
for a week. How intense must the poison be lodged 
in a mere corner of the body of such a diminutive crea- 
ture, which nevertheless courses through the tissues of 
aman and causes him such inconvenience! If we can 
conceive of a liquor of such powerful flavor that a drop 
of it would give a perceptible taste to all the water in 
— Windermere, it would scarcely be more marvel- 
ous. 











Jim, 
Come along, Tom—its—so—O, O—warm 


(who is “in for it,” and wants company)—“0! o!:o! 
rm,’ 





or 


NO NOVELTY. 


A youngster who was taken into a toy store the oth- 
er day by his doting mamma, had a number of articles 
shown him by the attentive storekeeper, in the hope of 
making a sale—but without effect. At last one of 
those papier mache representations of a mouse was 
produced, and after being wound up by a key, was set 
on the floor, where it ran about in a very mouse-like 
manner. The youngster’s attention was enlisted at 
once; but the result was not as expected, for he shout- 
ed out, “O, mamma, I don’t want that; we’ve got lots 
of — at home, and don’t have to wind ’em up, 
either. 


CALLING FOR HIS BROTHER. 


Some years since a fellow, apparently from the ‘‘ru- 
ral districts,’ entered the passage way of a corporation 
counting-room, and commenced shouting the name of 
one of the employees. A clerk stepped outside and in- 
quired what he was doing. 

“Why, my brother,” responded greeny, “wrote me 
to come to the M—— counting-room and call for him, 
and I was doing so.” 

The brother was “‘called” out by a runner. It was a 
long time before the joke ceased to afford amusement 
among those employed in the counting-room. 


———+or—_—__—_ 
THINGS WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE. 


A fruit tree that keeps away pilferers by its own bark. 

Gas that would go out at night and come in again 
in the morning. ° 

A sauce-pan that will boil over with rage when the 
cook is insulted. 

A clock that is so conceited as not to run down its 
own works. 

The coat of a poor man’s stomach (to see if it is out 
at the elbows). 





+> 
or 





“Can you tell me, my little fellow, when Rome was 
built?” 

“Tn the night, sir.” 

“In the night? Impossible! The men couldn’t see 
to work.” 

“Well, you don’t catch me—Rome wasn’t built in a 
day, anyhow.” 


An ingenious cobbler, who is known asa man of 
few words, and who is very provident of them, hit up- 
on the following plan to save expense in painting all 
the letters of “‘shoe shop :” 


SHO 
? 


Ir is better to que your time in correcting your 
own faults than in hunting for the faults of others. 


A CONFECTIONER advertises broken hearts for thir- 
teen cents a pound. 


. 


————<—<—=> 
TO HOUSEKEEPER S!! 


PYLE’s 
SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR 
AND 
O EK s0ap 


Are acknowledged the most efficient and economical Hoy:,. 
hold articles gy American production. Each article in jj 
use will speak for itself. But our claims are supporteg by 
the most intelligent classes throughout New-England ay; 
the Middle States. Among the tens of thousands of 
patrons are some of the most distinguished Persenages 
of the age, a few of whose names are as follows: 


Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 

Hon. Cyrus W. Field. 

Hon. Horace Greeley. 

Rev. Theodore Cuyler, D. D. 

Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 

Rev. Thomas Armitage, D. D. 

P. T. Barnum, Esq. 

Editors of the Indepegdent. 
Editors of the Evangelist. 

Editors of the Christian Advocate. 
Editors of the Evening Post. 
Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 


And hundreds too numerous to mention. 


All first-class Grocers keep them. 





JAMES PYLE, Manvuracrvrer, 


No. 350 Washington 8t...... Corner Franklin ft, 
26—27, 29, 31 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


The world renowned remedy for the unfailing cure of 
DYSPEPSIA, 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Sourness or Acidity of i) 
Stomach, Rising of Food, Flatulency, Lassitude, 
Weariness, and all Diseases of the 
Stomach or Bowels, 


Read and be Convinced. 
(From Rev. ISAAC AIKEN, Alleghany, Penn.) 


JOSEPH FLEMING, Druggist, 
No. 84 Market Street, Pittsburgh. 
Sir :—I take great pleasure in stating that, after having suf 
ed from dyspepsia for about fifteen years, at some periods mud 
more than others, I have been entirely cured by the use of Coe! 
Ay a Cure. My friends know that of late years my 
has been an extreme one. I had great suffering from eating ay 
kind of food, and on an average would vomit about one-third 
my meals, in a sour indigestible mass. When the severe attaci 
would come, I would lose all strength and be utterly helpi 
Some of the attacks would be so severe that for days togethd 
I would not retain any thing on my stomach, save a little dy 
toast and tea. For years I knew not what it was to passf 
consecutive hours without intense pain. From the time to 
the first dose of this medicine I ceased vomiting; gradually 
soreness passed mye A and flesh and strength returned, and evd 
since I have been able to eat any kind of food set upon the tabi 
Six months have now passed without any symptoms of the 
turn of the disease. My case was considered by all, even physi 
cians, s0 marvelous, that for a time it was feared it might be i 
titious; but lam now so well convinced that I have beenn 
merely relieved, but permanently cnred, that I can consciet 
tiously recommend Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to all victims of é 
pepsia. ISAAC AIKEN, 
Late pastor of the Beaver St. M. E. Church, Alleghayy, 


C. G. CLARK & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
NEW HAVEN, COX. 


Ga" Sold by nearly every medicine dealer in the Unite 
States. 26-l" 








KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs; 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 4 





GRANT CHARMS AND PINS. 


Great inducements for Agents to sell our Grant Engravins 
Charts, Medals, Badges, Pins, Song Books, Ivory Charms, Flag 
&c. Specimens sent for 25 cents. 10 different styles sent 
$150. Send for circulars to STONE, HALL & CO., Headqt 
ters for Campaign Goods, Boston, Mass. P. O. Box, 3844. 

25—iw 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


DIKES AND DITCHES: 
Or, YOUNG AMERICA IN HOLLAND AND BELG 
being the Fourth Volume of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 
16mo. Illustrated by Thomas Nast..............++ $1 8. 





Also, to be published immediately, 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 


By Sopuiz May, author of “Dotty Dimple at her Grandm® 
er’s,”’ “Little Prudy Stories,’ &c. 24mo. Illustrated. 


- Upside Down; or, Will and Work. 


By Rosa ABBortT, author of “Jack of all Trades,” &c. 16 
Illustrated. $1 00. 


The Cruise of the Dashaway; 


Or, Katy Putwam’s Vorace. By May Mannering, authot 
“Climbing the Rope," &c. I6mo. Ilustrated. $1 


* RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Red Cross; or, Young America in England 
Wales. By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illustrated. $19 
Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young a 
in Ireland and Scotland. By Oliver Optic. 16mo. I. 
Outward Bound; or, Young America » 
By Oliver Optic. 16mo. INustrated. $1 50. 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


22-tf 149 Washington Street, Bosto 





BOYS MAKE MONEY 
Selling CHASE'S DOLLAR MICROSCOPE. — 
ments offered. Samples sent free on receipt of One Do 
M—tf Address, J. C. SHAILER, 334 Washington St» 
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